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PREFACE 



Requirements for the doctor's degree are flexible and 
are closely related to the educational traditions and to the 
resources of a particular university. An effort to standard- 
ize practices on a national basis would not be to the best 
interests of advanced graduate study. Readers of this report 
are cautioned not to expect to find specific guidelines for a 
doctorate in special education . Such guidelines for doctoral 
study, in general, do not exist. There are many practices 
which are common among institutions which have the sanction 
of accrediting agencies and academic bodies but these prac- 
tices are not to be thought of as representing national 
standards. The requirements of institutions vary, with just- 
ification, at least in the eyes of the institution which 
prescribes them. 

The faculty and the students who participated in the 
survey reflect divergent views regarding requirements and 
practices. The report does not attempt to quantify these 
views or opinions, but rather it does attempt to indicate the 
direction of critical thinking in graduate education as 
applied to the field of education of exceptional children. 

An effort has been made in the report to describe 
practices and to discuss issues rather than recommend a 
pattern for a degree. It is hoped that the information and 
the analyses which are reported will be helpful to those who 
are interested in reviewing institutional practices and to 
those who aspire to initiate doctoral programs. 

Specific details are provided on the university pro- 
grams which received major attention. In fairness to these 
programs, one must admit that a brief schematic summary 
never does justice to a dynamic program which is always in 
the process of review and revision. Some programs were under- 
going major revisions at the time the summaries were prepared. 

Part I of the report provides a brief introduction to 
the investigation. 

Part II includes a description of the structure of the 
program of the universities included in the study, and dis- 
cusses selected practices and issues. 

Part III presents the summary and interpretations of the 
practices. The report is more than a summary of the practices 




in the selected universities. It includes a considerable 
body of information from published sources, including 
related studies. This Information is integrated somewhat 
with the specific data collected from the study of the 
selected doctoral programs. The suggestions of doctoral 
advisors and candidates for degrees also are incorporated 
in the report. The views of the investigator appear 
throughout the report. It is hoped that the merging of the 
Information from these sources including the views of the 
advisor and the students has added strength to the report. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The first doctorate known to have been granted by a 
university division of education was awarded by Clark 
University in I 89 I; this was a Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.O.) 
degree. However, the program at Clark has not continued up 
to the present. The oldest Ph.O. programs i' ducat ion in 
continuous existence are reported to be at Ttuihers College 
of Columbia University, and the University of California at 
Berkeley, both first granting the degree in I 898 . The Ph.O. 
program in education was added at the University of Chicago 
in 1901 , at the University of Michigan in 1902, and at 
Catholic University of America in 1906. * 

A rapid expansion of programs occurred about the time 
of World War I and in the decade that followed. During this 
peri^ a second doctorate, the Doctor of Education (Ed.O.) 
originated. The idea was created and fostered originally 
at Harvard University, which granted the first Ed.O. in 1921. 
Other universities soon took up the practice and began award* 
ing the degree; e.g. , Northwestern University (1922), the 
University of California at Berkeley (1924), Indiana 
University (1927), Temple University (1928), and Stanford 
(1929). 2 

It is estimated that over 100 universities in the 
United States now offer the doctorate in the field of 
education, with a combined production from 2,500 to 3,000 
annually. It is anticipated that the production will exceed 
3,300 by 1970 . 

The number of universities offering doctorates in 
special education is not available. However, 36 universities 
during 1965*66 received support for doctoral programs under 



The Doctorate jji Education. The American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Washington, D.C., Vol. II, 
i 960 , p.4. 






PL 88-164 as amended. One might estimate that perhaps SO 
universities have official doctoral programs in special 
education. There were 301 doctoral fellows on federal 
stipends in these 36 universities during the school year 
I96S’*66. Perhaps, then, there are in excess of 600 students 
committed to doctoral study in special education. With the 
continuation of federal support through PL 88-164 as amended, 
or similar legislation, and with the rapid expansion of ser- 
vices for handicapped children, one may assume that doctoral 
students in this field of study will double in the next 
decade. This may be a conservative estimate since the 
production of doctorates, in general, has tripled in the 
past ten years. 

The study being reported, which centers upon the 
structure and requirements of the doctoral program in 
special education, seems especially timely for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Doctoral study in the field of special education 
is relatively recent. The major programs have been developed 
in the past 20 years, and the discipline is Just establish- 
ing itself on many American university campuses. 

(2) A period of rapid expansion of programs Is at 
and many universities with little doctoral study 

experience have indicated an interest in entering the field. 
Since the field of study at the advanced degree level is so 
new in American higher education, and since the Institutions 
that have ambitions to expand are relatively Inexperienced 
in the direction of advanced graduate work, the need for 
information and guidance is compounded. 

(3) The generous support money currently available 
through the federal government must be expended most 
efficiently. The anticipated appropriation for college 
training (senior and graduate) under PL 88-164 as amended 
will be $24,000,000 for the school year 1966 -I 967 . Harked 
increase in the program strength should accompany the 
increase in support. 

The doctor's degree in American education is charac- 
terized by flexible requirements which place a premium upon 
the Judgments of an advisor and committee representative of 
thb graduate faculty, individualization of programs and, 
above all, upon institutional pride and traditions. His- 
torically speaking, the degree was based upon the candidate's 
demonstrated competence as Judged by the scholars with whom 
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he worked. Primary was the evidence of scholarship in a 
candidate's field of interest. In recent years, the degree 
become tied to a multitude of hurdles, course require- 
ments, and residence restrictions. It appears that such 
structuring is the American way of handling large numbers 
of students and increasing "institutional efficiency." 

Comment rng upon the meaning of the Ph.O. degree. Bent 
states his views as follows: 

The strength of the Ph.O. program rests in 
the fact that It is flexible and that, as 
knowledge increases and the demands for 
specialization in the research program develop, 
faculty and students are competent to adjust 
the training accordingly . 3 

The original spirit of the doctorate must be preserved 
and defended by all who can influence standards. Creative 
scholarship should be the essential characteristic of doctoral 
candidates. Hany of the formal requirements that have become 
attached to the degree represent the inventiveness of the 
faculty to substitute new controls and to escape, in part, 
their responsibilities toward the student for guidance, 
evaluation and individualized instruction. 

In the light of the degree's historical proposes and 
the high regard for creative scholarship, one who studies 
practices and requirements, and attempts to summarize them, 
could contribute unwittingly to further sterilization of the 
degree. Consequently, this .eportwill deal more with 
problems and issues and will not try to quantify practices 
and present recommendations regarding best practices. 



Problem and Delimitation 

The study is concerned with the structure and require- 
ments of doctoral work in special education. In order to 
establish some workable limits for the study, two delimita- 
tions were made. Fi rst . attention is given primarily to 
degrees and programs which are identified with schools of 
education, i.e., retardation, gifted, orthopedic, etc. 

Speech and Hearing programs which are less frequently identi- 
fied with schools of education are given attention since a 



^ Henry E. Bent, "The Meaning of the Ph.O. Degree: 
A Tribute To an Ideal." Journal of Higher Education. 

33 , January I962, p. I5. “ 
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recent report has dealt with graduate study in this area. 
Second, the investigation is restricted to the universities 
that currently (1964-65) are receiving federal support for 
doctoral programs in at least three areas of special educa- 
tion. All fourteen institutions %<hich met this simple 
criteria supplied information on their programs. 

Colorado State College 
Columbia University 
University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Minnesota 
Peabody College 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Southern California 
Syracuse University 
University of Texas. Austin 
University of Virginia 
Wayne State University 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Illinois 

Collections of data 

Publications : Each university submitted its graduate 

school catalogues, school of education bulletins, and special 
comments which described its doctoral program(s). These 
programs were analyzed for requirements and regulations 
relating to doctoral study. 

Interviews : One or more doctoral advisors for each 

program was interviewed by the principal investigator. Each 
interview was used for two purposes (I) to clarify the details 
of his program (2) to solicit his views regarding certain 
issues (See Interview Sheet in Appendix A^ 

In addition, forty candidates for degrees in special 
education were interviewed. Guidelines to initiate discus- 
sion were supplied to the student prior to the interview 
(See Appendix B). However, no attempt was made to conduct a 
critique on the student's own program or to review his parti- 
cular problems. Focus was kept upon eiajor problems and issues 
in graduate education as viewed by the student. 

Site Visits : Campus visits viere made to six of the 

larger programs: Minnesota. Wisconsin. Illinois. Peabody. 

Columbia, and Syracuse. Three of these institutes are public 



^ Graduate Study in Speech Pathologj^ and Audiology , 
Washington. D.C.: American Speech and Hearing Association. 
1963 
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supported and three private 
and four have dual programs 



Two have only Ph.D. programs 
Ph.D. and Ed.D. 



Literature ! Current professional I iterature which 
seems to relate directly to the study was reviewed and 
summarized in the report where appropriate. 

Standards Committee : The Council for Exceptional 

Children sponsored a project on professional standards during 
the time this investigation was under way. The project dealt 
with professional standards for school personnel serving 
exceptional children and doctoral programs in special educa- 
tion. The investigator participated in the activities of the 
project subcommittee on doctoral study. RecommendatioiiS from 
the Project Report, where appropriate, are incorporated in 
the report of this investigation. 
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PART II 

PROGRAMS OF DOCTORAL STUDY 



The structure end requirements of the doctoral 
programs central to this study were analyzed and reduced to 
condensed descriptions. A uniform outline was used in order 
to obtain comparable information on each program. The major 
features of each program which received attention were; 

Degrees offered 

Areas of concentration 

Admission requirements for graduate study 

Admission requirements to the doctoral program 
Experience required 
Other requirements 

Admission to candidacy 
Residence 
Examination 
Language 

Doctoral Program 

General requirements 
Major and minor sequences 
Recommended related work 

Each doctoral program is described separately in 
Appendix C. Brief comments supplied by the investigator 
follow each program description. These comments merely call 
attention to some special features of each program, and are 
intended to be descriptive and rot evaluative in nature. It 
is hoped that the program descriptions will supply details 
which the individual reader may desire. 

Part II will deal specifically with certain features 
of these programs, especially the areas of concentration, 
required units, and residence requirements. 

Degrees Offered ; Students in education usually have 
the option of earning either the Ph.D. or the Ed.D. The 
latter has had increasing popularity since Its inception in 
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1921 . The ratio nationally for granting the two degrees is 
approximately two to one favoring the Ed.O. Of 92 institu- 
tions investigated in 1956-58, over half offered both degrees, 
27 offered only the Ed.O., while I? offered only the Ph.O.^ 



The degree plan for the l4 universities included in the 
present investigation is as follows: 



Ph.D. Only 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 

Ed.O. Only 
Colorado State 



Ph.D 

I llinois 
Syracuse 
Vi rginia 
Peabody 
So. California 



c nd Ed.O. 

Pittsburgh 
Columbia 
Wayne 
Texas 
Kansas 



The ratio of degree choice of the current candidates 
attending these institutions appears to be at least three to 
one in favor of the Ed.O. The ratio varies markedly between 
institutions, with some reporting as high as five to one. 

The choice in favor of the Ed.O. appears to be determined by 
I) inappropriateness of the language requirement in the eyes 
of the candidate, 2) institutional advisement, and 3) the 
alleged interest of candidates in practical aspects of train- 
ing rather than in research. Since the factors governing the 
choice are not constant among the institutions, direct com- 
parisons are meaningless. One institution may give an equal 
emphasis to research in each degree, while another one may 
have lower research requirements for the Ed.O. One institu- 
tion (Texas) has a language requirement for the Ed.O. Some 
Ph.O. programs require two languages, others only one. 

The Ph.O. often is referred to as the research degree, 
and the Ed.O. as the professional degree which centers its 
emphasis upon preparation for administration, supervision, 
and college teaching. This distinction is clearly reflected 
in the requirements and electives in some of the programs. 

The catalogs and supplementary announcements often emphasize 
the difference and invite the student to make a choice. The 
validity of making sharp distinctions between research and 
teaching continues to be actively debatable in the literature 
relating to doctoral programs. Criticism of the double track 
emphasis is illustrated in the following view: 

The double track in graduate education introduces 
fundamentally the idea of distinction between 
instruction and research, between teaching and 
scholarship. But the basic challenge to American 



• The Doctorate in Education . The American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Washington, O.C., Vol. II, 
I960, p.4. 8 




higher education is to unite, not to separate, 
these two phases of learning. Surely there are 
some who are more successful or effective as 
instructors than as researchers. Surely there 
are some who are better qualified to be guides 
to handfuls of graduate students than as 
lecturers to impatient and sometimes little 
interested undergraduates. 

Nevertheless, the ideal faculty -member is one 
who is equally at home in the classroom and in 
the library or laboratory and graduate education 
should reflect this ideal. 

Also, we do our graduate students a disservice 
when we ask them to make a clear choice between 
teaching and research. The doctoral candidate 
needs an opportunity to do both, and then later 
make a choice. If he must, between the two in 
light of available opportunity, personal experi- 
ence, and other considerations. Many of us 
imagine that we may want to do both for a time 
and carry on research for a time. We want an 
opportunity to pass back and forth between the 
two types of activity in our own particular 
sphere of interest, whatever the discipline of 
the professional field may be. 2 

The structuring of doctoral programs with two emphases 
(research and professional) seems to be common in practice and 
is defended in the literature. The Professional Standards 
Committee of the Council for Exceptional Children described in 
some length the two patterns. The report outlines the com- 
petencies required for each prog-Str as follows; 

The Doctorate with Emphasis Upon Professional 
Compentencies 

Administers programs for exceptional children 
in local, state or national agencies. 

Teaches courses and offers supervision in uni- 
versity or col'ege programs for preparation of 
special teachers and other special education 
personnel. 



I 



^ John 0. Nullett, "Graduate Education: A Reappraisal," 
Journal of Teacher Education . 13, September 1962, pp. 260-261. 
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Supervises educational programs in a special 
area, such as mentally retarded or deaf. 

Serves as psychoeducational diagnostician. 

The Doctorate With Emphasis Upon Scientific 
Competenc i es 

reaches at graduate level ant does research 
in special education. 

Conducts research in field of special educa~ 
tion in universities and collegesor in 
other research organizations . 3 

The requirements and programs of the l 4 universities 
central to this study reflect this difference in emphases. Some 
major differences between the two degrees are; 

I. Teaching experience is more likely to be required of candi- 
dates for the Ed.O. 

In some cases, additional course work in education is 
required for the Ed.Oe 

There is seldom a language requirement for the Ed.O. (only 
one of the l 4 universities required a language). 

A minor in a related academic field is more likely to be 
required of candidates for the Ph.O. 

The course work relating to tools of reseaVch are not 
uniformly higher for the Ph.O. It appears that six of the 
ten Institutions which offer dual programs do not make 
distinction in such requirements. 

6 . The dissertation requirement for the Ed.O. departs from the 
usual requirement for original research which is common for 

the Ph.O. 

The Professional Standards Committee of the Council for 
Exceptional Children described In some detail the area of graduate 
study or the blocks of professional preparation which should com- 
prise a sequence of training leading to the several fields of 
special ization. 



4 . 

5 . 



2 . 

3 . 



3 Professional Stan dards for Personnel in the Education 
of Exceptional Children . The Council for Exceptional Children, 

1966, p, 54, 
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